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villa. Its light iron gate-way is pointed with] and herbs ; but at length, even the regular re- 
gilded spears, Its walls hang with vines, while| currence of these, with the long lines of trees 
here and there a rose-bush blushes among] which skirted the road side, and the recurrence 


reed ee tee on luxuriates behind. |of villages, ing the same mean, —e 
tiles you see the trim vi ith |t and fil@sy charactyr, gave pain mihe 
with the Bright yellow of its stone or stucco-! « On the twenty-first, we arrived in Brussels. 
We were much gratified at its first appearance. 
The neatness of its markets, its clean streets, 


i as : the taste of its buildings, and the general air ~ %» 
Ne ping lla amas resem-| of modesty and sobriety which réigned over > 


the features of its jnhabitants. ‘Leal The 
J St. Germain is rather a desolate looking|to the Hotel de Flandre, Place ye 
place. - Some of the streets, it is true, were|Place Royal is a fine square, occupied by ele- 
sufficiently dirty and noisy.. Its inhabitants pe hotels, and a large and handsome church. 
generally appeared squalid and filthy. As} It stands in the vicinity of the’ Park, which is 
usual, however, there was no-want of soldiers, {laid out with considerable taste. The Park 
They were to be seén on every side.. We|makes a green and delightful centre to the ele 
proceeded to the Chateau. It was a venera-| gant square, where stands the palace of the ) 
ble building, surrounded by @ deep, but at}King, the Prince of Orange, the Chamber of *4 
present, dry trench. Its air was antique. The}Deputies, and several other fine buildings. ; 
lower part was built of stone; the upper part|The palace, as well as all the houses:of Brus- 
of a dark brick, curiously ornamented along |sels, are distinguished for an elegant simplicity: 
the angles, and round the windows, by bricks|It was'a long brick edifice, stuccoed, with a af 
of a brighter colour, standing out about an inch | portico of eight Corinthian columns. On the = ee 
from the plain wall. We entered its courts. | other sidé-of the Park, direetly in front ofthe») =. 

with a 


keys. Having looked round the yard, which | building, one wing of whieh, being 
had towers at three of its angles, we entered | the revolution, is still in ruins. Though Brus- 
the old pile. Winding up a stone stair-case, | sels possesses many elegant edifices, it does not 
we came to a door which opened into a large|owe its interest to their individual splendour. 
and cheerless hall. In the days of its splen-|It is their fine combination in streets and 
dour, when knights, nobles and ladies, with|squares, which calls forth admiration. Of 
the brazen and barbarian magnificence of their} course a stranger finds no little interest here 
times, came to make the royal salutation, it|in its antique equare, where the Hotel de Ville 
must have been but gloomy and stern ; for the| rises, with niches, and pinnacles, and carvings, 
light that pierced its small dark windows, could |all stained and dark with time. This cannot 
only add but little cheerfulness to the floor of| fail to call up recollections of those days, when» 
oak and tile, and to the heavy and rude pointed | superstition, with its dim and shadowy images, 
arches that supported the rough ceiling. From | gave to the taste of the age a massive indis- 
this place we were conducted through long|tinctness of design, suited to all the other sen- © 
suites of desolate and unfurnished apartments, | timents of the people, and therefore exciting 
which were fast falling to. ruin. Every thing}but ordinary emotions. But now presenting 
here is of a different age, from the deep set|themselves to our regard, who have lived 
foundation, up to the antique and crumbling| among the sterner realities of a philosophic 
towers and turrets; on one of which I saw,| age, and among objects shaped by a very dif 
far above the reach of human hand, a beech/ ferent taste, they seem like the visions of a 
tree growing greenly. One is much struck in| reverie, or a palace wrapped in mist. This 
visiting this palace, with the feeling, that hej feeling is much more marked in visiting St. 
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trées, the neatness of the scene, and the 
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EUROPEAN SKETCHES, 


(Continued from p. 322.) ° 


“ Visited the celebrated Chateau de St. 

Germain. This is situated about four leagues 

from Paris. The ride is exceedingly pleasant. 

You leave the city by the barrier Arc d’Etoile, 

where the noble triumphal arch of Napoleon 

stands, nearly completed. ‘There is a grand 

simplicity in this monument, which assimilates 
well with the character of Napoleon. In this, 
and Column Vendome, you see the man; 
while the elegance of the Arc du Carousel, 
og reminds you of the family of the Bour- 


the severe taste of the great emperor.’’* 
“On the way to St. Germain, you do not fail 
to see the displays of his genius, in the direct 
and noble road, and in the splendid steam en- 
gine house by which he supplied the Roman- 
like aqueduct of Louis XIV. As you see it 
running with its thousand arches over hills and 
valleys, miles distant, you at first suppose it 
the relic of those early and illustrious archi- 
f tects. Discovering your mistake, you are at 
once certain that the achievement of such an 
enterprise belonged either to Louis or Napo- 
leon le Grand. It was erected by Louis at an 
immense expense to supply his splendid gar- 
dens and fountains, as well as the town of 
. Versailles, with water. The landscape is more 
h varied in this than many other directions. 
hh Here you see Malmaison, and the little antique 
church spire, where Josephine was interred. 
j You pass some pretty villages, while villas 
L deeply embosomed in trees, by their lightness 
and grace, give a softness to the scene. There 
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3’ is something very picture-like in a French|S°e® here the termination of barbarian gran-|Gudule. As you approach its massive front, 
a, deur—the last point between one epoch, and| you are impressed by its height and strength. 
of = ed ‘ : that which spread elegance and splendour over| As you draw near, you behold the heavy, deep, 
in oe at = oa = be — the public buildings of France.” and low Gothic door-way ; thé long lines of 
. pelitiets af hie chatestet. co wee ee chiefly as the|__ Eom Paris the author takes the road to/light and shade, formed by thé turrets, which, 
in destroyer—the scourge of his species. In what de-| Brussels, passing through Péronne, Mons, and | clinging to the gray structure, climb up to its ; 
R, gree he may be considered as an instrament in the|some other towns of little interest. ‘The en-| very top; you see how time has eat into the ” 
of d of Providence, to effect changes in the moral at-/ tire route is described as unbroken by the| rich carvings, and gnawed the iron work over 
of onan comparable to those produced by thunder slightest undulation ; the cultivated fields, how-|all its surface ; but you see that however un- 
3 lightning and the hurricane in the natural, is ‘ ; ; ’ ; 
consideration of another kind. ever, remove in some measure the monotonvy,| congenial with modern architecture, however 


Editor. |by the varying shades of their grass, and grain,|scathed by time, that its giant frame will yet 
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endure the ravages of many ages, standing 
firm, while all that now surrounds it, may lie 
prostrate, a wreck of ruins. It is imposing ; 
yes, even on the outside; but hark! hear the 
wild swell of music among its high columns 
and arches—hark ! the distant bugle—that stir- 
ring tone of a martial band. Heavy masses 
of troops are filing down the street. Hear 
the shoutings; ‘ Vive le Roi!’ Upon a splen- 
did charger, but with simple caparison and 
simple dress, with his aids and staff, King Leo- 
pold approaches. It is the anniversary day of 
Belgian liberty. He raises his military cha- 
peau, and bows affably to the greeting crowd. 
He has dismounted. And now the notes of 
the “Te Deum” echo through the lofty aisles 
and chapels. When he came out, [ entered. 
It was indeed both a singular and imposing 
sight. ‘The interior was simple and grand ; 
the pillars high and massive ; the cruciform 
aisles lofty ; the windows deeply stained ; the 
light dim and chaste ; the altars and pictures 
softened by the burning tapers around the con- 
secrated places. All these should be solemn 
and silent. But hark! along the long aisles, 
hear through every gallery and curving arch of, 
its mighty roof, the long, unceasing, stunning 
roll of the martial drum, the regular tramp of 
armed men on the marble pavement. All, 
how imposing! but see the black cowls and 
cassocks, the crosiers, the saints and virgins ! 
It is a church.” 

** Monday morning we decided to visit Ant- 
werp. With this purpose we took the canal- 
boat. The sail was much of it interesting. 
The country upon the sides more diversified 
than what we had before seen, though it be- 
¢ame more level again as we approached Ant- 
werp. We passed a number of beautiful villas 
upon the way, with pleasant lawns and sum- 
mer houses. The canal extends only to the 
Scheldt, near Boom. Its length may be about 
five leagues. From the canal, was ferried 
across the river to Boom—thence rode in the 
diligence to Anvers—compelled to go a long 
distance round, to avoid the Dutch, who, pos- 
sessing the citadel, hold the town in a state of 
siege. 

* Visited the grand Napoleon Basins. The 
design was a noble one. In these massive 
docks, which almost seem carved out of the 
solid rock, the ships of all nations ride quietly 
together, at all times of tide and weather, land- 
ing and receiving their cargoes with the utmost 
» facility. Among others, I noticed the Ameri- 
can flag, floating over a noble ship. 

“From here, we walked round the town to view 
the citadel. As we passed through the streets, 
we found barricades in every direction, while 
all along the docks and outskirts of the town, 
the gabled roofs and stucco-work fronts were 
torn with shot; indeed, twenty or thirty can- 
non balls were frequently seen sticking in some 
of the houses. I noticed the side of a small 
house which had been struck with no less than 
seventy-nine cannon balls. Here you would 
see through the corner of a house, here through 
a chimney-top, where some black ball had cut 
its way. We learned that twenty thousand 
troops garrisoned the city, five thousand the 
citadel. The quays, &c. frowned with cannon, 
and all the implements of destruction. We 


returned by the diligence through Malines or 
Mechlin, so distinguished for its lace; was 
much interested with the appearance of the 
place. Every thing was neat and elegant.” 

“ Cologne, August 1. I stand in its ancient 
and imposing cathedral. 
capable! when I behold the extent of this 
pile; the massive pillars; large and deep 
stained windows, the perfection of every curve 
and line through all] its parts, how am I made 
to feel the strength of that principle which in 
its false development has led to such an enter- 
prise and execution. When rightly directed 
what can resist its power. 
Born the scenery of the Rhine is rather un- 

































nearly all the towns are trenched and fortified, ) 
and the houses of the villages compacted close 
together, the whole extent covered with the 
golden harvest or the luxuriant vineyards. As 


filled up with mountains, from the vapoury 
bosom of which the Rhine, swelling with pride, 
appears to gush. From Bonn, which is the 
seat of an interesting university, it is a short 


and Rolandswerk. 


the craggy hills of the Rhine are crowned. 
Seated on the top of a towering rock, its high 
square towers, in many places reft with a giant 
hardihood, stoop over the shelving rock, frown- 
ing fiercely on the sunny landscape beneath. 
But its days of power and triumph are over ; 
for a short walk brought us up to its bare and 
unguarded entrance, and silence and solitude 


no warder to deny or announce us. We en- 
tered its large square tower, once the scene 
of gaiety and revel. Now one of its massive 


man, had sunk down the dark precipice be- 
neath, leaving a broad display of mountains, 
with here and there a gray ruin, with the 
Rhine rolling beneath, while the blue heavens 
and flying c!ouds high above were seen through 
the unroofed tower. ‘The walls of the tower 
were built of a strong gray stone, and were 
about four feet thick. The view from the 
other side was very extensive, the eye follow- 
ing the winding river up the valley, till its di- 
minishing waters, like a silver thread, are seen 
curling round the towers of Cologne, which 
are dimly traced on the verge of the northern 
horizon. ‘Turning back to the former view, 
just below on a small piece of intervale, lies 
a pretty town, and in the middle of the river, 
which sweeps by it with a bold current, a beau- 
tiful island. Here stands a Jarge convent, 
while on the other side, on a rock is perched 
the ruins of Rolandswerk. On the morrow 
our sail commenced at ten o’clock for Cob- 
lentz. It was not peculiarly interesting, though 
more so than the day before. But it was from 
Coblentz that the scenery became so remarka- 
ble. Each moment I was reminded of the 
day I spent upon the Hudson. The same wild 
hills rose on either side, but the high slopes 
and the ridgy rocks were softened down by 
the Juxuriance of the vine, and each peak 






Of what is man not 


From Cologne to 


interesting. On either side are far extending 
plains or gentle undulations, with frequent 
towns and villages, with their dark walla, (for 


you approach Bonn, however, the horizon is 


and agreeable excursion to the Drachenfells 
Drachenfells is one of the 
first of those old ruins, with which so many of 






only met us, as we wound up ite @efences, with 


walls, by the waste of time, or the force of 








crowned by some old castle with all its asso- 
ciations of centuries and legends. Up these 
where the silver mists of morning rolled from 
the ravines, rose the dismantled castles, while 
on the green intervals beneath stood the white 
villages with their gray walls and turrets. 
These perhaps give an attraction and romance 
to the Rhine, which our bold and beautiful 
river can never possess; but for all that is 
grand and impressive in nature, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that the river of poetry and song 
falls far short of its American rival. But in 
speaking comparatively of this, it is certainly 
due to both, to remark that each, after its own 
character, is all that the fondest lover of the 
beautiful and sublime would desire. And such 
is the natural difference between them, that 
one sensible to the charms of nature would 
rather pause to admire, than begin to compare. 
The course of the Rhine, from its constant 
curves, forms a rapid succession of beautiful 
lakes. In each of these you generally see at 
least an old gray and once formidable castle, 
on some almost inaccessible hill, as its height 
would cause one to suppose, but up which 
the perseverance of man had built a hundred 
walls to support the scanty earth, in which 
was planted the vineyards which decorate the 
Rhine. 

“ After leaving Bingen, the Rhine becomes 
much broader; the steep overhanging hills 
melt down into gentle undulations, and the 
stern strongholds disappear from the landscape. 
On every side, cottages and villages, with 
lawns, and vineyards, and fruit trees, over all 
which the snowy clouds cast their moving sha- 
dows, spread out their smiling attractions. 
Through this beautiful scenery, the Rhine rolls 


on its course, having some noble islands upon 
its swelling bosom.’ 


WARDEN’S REPORT. 
To the Board of Inspectors of the Eastern Penitentiary 
of Pennsylvania : 

In taking a review of the state of the esta- 
blishment for the last year, there is cause of 
renewed thankfulness for the general prospe- 
rity that has existed. 

The health of the prisoners has been mostly 
good; buta single death has occurred since the 
last report, which is less than one per cent. on 
the average number of prisoners (viz. 124) for 
the whole year. Although the vicissitudes of 
trade have not allowed us to realise as much as 
it has cost to maintain the prisoners, and pay 
all incidental expenses, (except salaries,) yet 
we have abundant evidence to satisfy us, that 
in ordinary times we shall be able to do this. 

When we took an account of stock on the 
30th of November, 1832, cotton goods (of 
which we had a large quantity) were much de- 
pressed. We then estimated them at a price 
we thought below what they would sell for, but 
they fell still lower, and netted us two cents 
per yard less than what we had valued them at. 
The want of capital has also been a great 
drawback, as will be seen by a reference to 
the amount of commissions, interest, &c., 
which have been paid. With a sufficient ca- 
pital the whole course of our operations could 
be altered to great advantage. A committee 
of the legislature having been appointed to ex- 
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amine the penitentiary, and this subject parti- 
cularly, I hope the disadvantages arising from 
a want of means will be remedied by the ap- 
propriation of a sum to be used for this special 
purpose. 

There were in the penitentiary, on the Ist of|of food, clothing, &c.; two of them declare 


January, 1833, ninety-seven prisoners. Since 
that period we have received seventy-seven, 
discharged by expiration of sentence, seven- 
teen, by pardon two, and one has died, leaving 
on the 3lst of Dec. 1833, one hundred and 
fifty-two males and two females. There were 
employed at weaving thirty-eight, warping, dy- 
ing, spooling, winding, &c., (in the cotton 
department) twenty-one, shoemaking fifty-two, 
carpenters five, one cabinet maker, five black- 
smiths, one wheelwright, one tinman, one stone 
cutter, one cook, two at washing clothes, one 
quilting bed covers, one apothecary, one cigar 
maker, five making and mending clothes, nine 
woolpickers, and nine idle, several of whom 
had recently arrived ; only seven of the shoe- 
makers, and ten of the weavers, understood 
these trades when admitted. 

All of the seventy-seven received last year 
are males, fifty-five are white, and twenty-two 
coloured, fourteen are under twenty, thirty-four 
from twenty to thirty, twenty from thirty to 
forty, seven from forty to fifty, one from fifty 
to sixty, and one from seventy to eighty years 
of age, thirty-seven are natives of Pennsylva- 
nia, five of New York, four of New Jersey, 


five of Delaware, six of Maryland, three of 
Connecticut, two of Massachusetts, one of 


Vermont, one of Mississippi, two of England, 
eight of Ireland, one of Scotland, one of Den- 
mark, and one of Germany; on the first con- 
viction sixty-one, on second nine, on third five, 
and on the sixth two, all the convictions except 
the present having been to other prisons; not 
a single instance of the reconviction to this 
penitentiary had occurred at the close of the 
year. 

In my last annual report I alluded to the 
want of commen school learning, which pre- 
vailed so generally, among convicts. On a 
more minute examination of this subject, I 
find that of the whole number received into 
this penitentiary from the opening, viz: two 
hundred and nineteen, that forty-two could nei- 
ther read nor write, fifty-nine could read, but 
not write, and one hundred and eighteen could 
read and write; of the latter class, one had 
been educated at an university, one had a good 
English education and is a tolerable Latin and 
French scholar, one understands English, 
Dutch, and Hebrew ; besides these, there are 
not more than seven who have had a good 
education, and not more than two others who 
could read and write tolerably, leaving ninety- 
eight who could read or write indifferently; 
many of these, as well as most of those who 
could read only, were not able to read a sen- 
tence without spelling many of the words. It 
is not only in their elementary education that 
these have been neglected in their youth, but 
also in another respect, namely their ignorance 
of trades and occupations to qualify them for 
useful citizens. On an investigation of this 
point, I find that out of the whcle number 
(219) only thirty were regularly bound and 




















mained during their minority with their pa- 
rents, thirty-eight were apprenticed, but left 


their masters under various pretences, most of 


them ran away, and gave as a reason, the se- 
verity with which they were treated; the want 


that their masters first taught them to steal ; 
eight were slaves until twenty-one or twenty- 
eight years of age, and one hundred and twen- 
ty-one never were apprenticed, but were either 
hired by their friends or themselves, and lived 
in this unsettled way during their minority. 
There are among mankind some who have 
been liberally educated, and carefully superin- 
tended during their youth, who nevertheless 
become abandoned, and we see others without 
these advantages, rise to the first stations in 
society, yet the disproportion is great. I there- 
fore believe, that had the two hundred and 
nineteen convicts above mentioned received a 
suitable education, both moral and physical, 
and been placed with good masters until twen- 
ty-one years of age to learn some practical bu- 
siness, where they would be taught industry, 
economy, and morality, instead of spending 
their youth as they have, that few of them 
would ever have been the inmates of a prison. 


preventing crime is properly to educate youth. 
Our late lottery system, and the use of ar- 


dent spirits, have been the great causes of 


crime. The former is abolished, and the latter 
we trust is lessening. I have found very few 
men who are willing to allow that they are 
habitual drunkards ; or that they are even hard 
drinkers, although they frequently acknowledge 
their having been in the practice of drinking 
from one quart to three pints a day. 

From the best information I could obtain, 


all the prisoners who have been admitted, twen- 
ty may be considered habitual drunkards ; 
forty-nine were frequently intoxicated ; eighty- 
four were occasionally intoxicated; fifty-six 
sober, who rarely drank ardent spirits; and 
ten, about whom we have no information. We 
have had twelve who were convicted of mur- 
der, second degree, and ten for manslaughter. 
Of those for murder, eight were under the in- 
fluence of liquor; one was deranged; and 
three say they were sober. Of those for man- 
slaughter, seven were intoxicated, and three 
say they were sober when the crimes were 
committed ; and it is believed that most of the 
unfortunate victims were like themselves in 
this respect. 


The young, or middle aged, who remain 
with us for two years or more, derive great 
advantage by learning a trade, which places 
them above a common labourer, when dis- 
charged, and in this respect our system is su- 
perior to those in which the work done is dress- 
ing or quarrying stone, or sawing marble. 

But although we teach them a trade by 
which we may obtain a livelihood, I am per- 
suaded we do not sufficiently attend to their 
moral, religious, and intellectual education. 
Our system is admirably calculated to afford 
the best opportunity for the reception of in- 
struction of every kind; and I am often sur- 


served out their apprenticeship, sixteen re-|prised at the ease with which they receive it, 




























All philanthropists agree, that the best mode of 


the following statement is nearly correct: Of 


and at the same time have to regret our inade- 
quate means. 


I have no doubt but great good would re- 
sult, in having a proper person who should act 
as a religious instructer, to go from cell to 
cell, and while giving them the rudiments of 
schooling, would impress on their minds the 
truths of religion. The advantages which 
would follow from the services of a proper 
person, thus employed, would greatly exceed 
the amount of his salary. 


Before closing this part of my report, I must 
express my firm belief that if any material be- 
nefit is to be afforded to those who are brought 
here, that their sentence should extend to two 
years or more; no great benefit will result to 
any who have a shorter period to serve. One 
year is not sufficient to learn a trade, to eradi- 
cate old and fix new habits; and the period is 
so brief, that the impression made on their 
minds will very soon be obliterated. I have 
little doubt, that when we receive convicts for 
a second conviction to this penitentiary, they 
will prove to be those who have had, on their 
first sentence, but one year. 


When we first went into operation, some of 
the judges were afraid that the prisoners could 
not sustain a long imprisonment, in separate 
confinement. Experience proves that our 
oldest prisoners, that is, those who have been 
here three and four years, enjoy good health. 

In thus recommending an extension of the 
term from one to two or three years, I am not 
actuated by any desire to punish the unfortu- 
nate culprits, but by a decided belief that it 
will promote their ultimate good. And even 
some of the prisoners see and acknowledge 
their belief of the fact; and it certainly will 
conduce to the interest of the state, in a two- 


fold degree. ® 


For some time after the prisoner commences 
learning a trade, he occasions a os le es- 
tablishment ; for it requires the f the 
first year to acquire anything like a profi- 
ciency. The second year will perfect him, 
and repay for the lost time of the first. But 
again, the cost of transporting a prisoner from 
one of our distant counties, will be nearly if 
not quite sufficient to maintain him one ye 
in the county prison. It therefore would 
apparently consistent with economy in 
state, to pay for his maintenance at hom 
ther than his transportation to the peni 
tiary. 

I however am fully aware that most of t 
county jails are not fit receptacles for the con- 
finement of prisoners. The information ob- 
tained during the past year fully confirms the 
opinion expressed in my last annual report, and 
I know of no subject whatever, requiring more 
imperatively legislative action, than the con- 
dition of our county jails. i 
thorised by them, wou 
appalling abuses, that ou 
the community, and whic 
known in order to recei 
the public, and a prom 
tive remedy. 


(Signed,) 
12th Mo. 31, 1833. 
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PHYSICIAN’S REPORT. 


To the Board of Inspectors of the Eastern 
Penitentiary, the Physician respectfully pre- 
vents his annual report for 1833. 

The health of the prisoners for this year, 
has been better than for any preceding year | 
since the opening of the penitentiary. As 
heretofore, the diseases which have occurred 
most frequently have been intermittents in the 
spring and autumn, bowel complaints in the 
summer, and catarrhs and rheumatic affections 
in the winter ; but the amount of indisposition 
has been less than could have been reasonably 
anticipated, considering the number of pri- 
soners, which has averaged for this year as 
high as one hundred and twenty-three. Upon 
the whole it may be safely asserted as the re- 
sult of more than four years’ experience of the 
operations of this penitentiary, that the pecu- 
liar mode of confinement, so far from being 
injurious to the health of convicts, is generally 
beneficial, and forms a decided improvement 
in this particular, over the modes of incarce- 
ration pursued in other prisons. One fact, in 
confirmation of this position, seems fully esta- 
blished ; nately that the isolated state of the 
prisoners defends them in a great degree from 
the invasion of epidemic and contagious dis- 
eases. Thus during the prevalence of the 
Asiatic cholera, while a number of prisons 
have suffered a mortality more or less severe 
by that disease, this penitentiary escaped with- 
out having had a solitary case within its walls. 

The medical facts derived from the experi- 
ence of this year are more valuable than those 
of any former period, inasmuch as they are 
founded upon the observation of a larger num- 
ber of prisoners. In order to judge correctly 
of the influence of the confinement, no better 
way can be adopted than to compare the health 
at thé.time of admission and discharge, of the 
nine risoners who have been liberated 
durin year. This comparison is maitle in 
the following table, drawn up from the entries 
Contained ffi the medical journal, and exhibits 
on the whole, satisfactory results. 

No. of Sta. of health Length of imprison- State of health on 
ment. 


prison- on admiszion. . discharge. 
ers. 






Good. 1 year. Better than on 


admission. 
1 year & I5days. Excellent. 
ood. 13 months. Excellent. 
Imperfect. 34 months. Improved. 


Complain’. 18 months As good as on ad. 

















Imperfect. 2} years. Slight temp. ind. 
Good. 22 months. Better than on ad. 
Good. 2 years. Good. 
Good. 1 year. Good. 
5 27 Robust 3 years. Not so strong as 
on admission. 
> 37 Good 3 years. Not so sirong as 
on admission. 
80 Good. 2 years. Better than on 
admission. 
Temporary ind. 


Suffering under 
mental aberrat. 

Affected with 
inflam. rheum. 

Good. 

Good. 

Better than on 
admission. 


2 years. * Improved. 
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No. 117, which led the physician to believe 
that his mental disease was produced by causes 
peculiar to the mode of confinement pursued 
in this penitentiary. 

But one death has taken place within the 
year. It occurred in the person of No. 102, 
and was caused by apoplexy, after a confine- 
ment of the prisoner of a little more than 
eighteen months. ‘This prisoner was received 
into the penitentiary in an imperfect state of 
bealth, the consequence of habitual intemper- 
ance. During the whole period.of his con- 
finement, he frequently exhibited symptoms in- 
dicative of a radically diseased and shattered 
constitution. 

There having occurred but one death in 
1833, the mortality for this year is exceedingly 
low, and is probably less than what the average 
mortality of this prison will prove to be, when 


deduced from the observation of a series of| feasts. 


years. ‘The average number of prisoners in 
confinement during the year being one hundred 
and twenty-three, a single death gives the mor- 
tality for this year at only eight tenths of one 
per cent. 

The average number of prisoners in con- 
finement 


In 1830 was 31 
“« 1851 67 
“ 1832 * 91 
* 1833 “<« 123 


The average number in confinement, there- 
fore, for the whole period of these four years, 
las been seventy-eight. ‘The deaths during 
this period having been ten, gives the average 
mortality, deduced from the experience of 
four years, at three and two tenths per cent. 
per annum. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Frankutn Bacue, 


December 31, 1833. Physician E. P. 


Communicated for ‘‘ The Friend."’ 
Extracted from the Memoirs of the Rise, Progress, and 


Persecutions of the People called Quakers, in the 
north of Scotland. 


In the year 1693 another commendable 
practice was concluded to be adopted by the 
Friends at Aberdeen, a practice then preva- 
lent, as they state, both in Ireland and many 
parts of England, that two weighty Friends in 
the meeting should be appointed from one 
quarter to another, to have more especially 
upon them the care and oversight of their 
members. They were to visit them in their 
families, and to give them advice in meek- 
ness, wisdom, and love, as they might see 
needful. With regard to the minutia and 
the routine of these things, it is obvious, that 
circumstances will occasion variation of prac- 
tice in different ages and in different places ; 
but the savour aud interest of them will ever 
be uniformly the same. And in proportion 
as the gathered churches, that profess faith 
in Christ Jesus, more purely come into the 
spirit of their Holy and Blessed Head, the 
management of their affairs of this descrip- 
tion will become more simple, more efficient, 
tending to the honour of God, the preserva- 
tion, the restoration and the growth of one 


no circumstances in the case of|another in spiritual things, as well as to the 


¥ 


admiration of those who are not of the same 
“fold.” A further instance of the zest with 
which those of this generation pursued the 
unperishable things that pertain to life, and 
peace, and godly edifying, is that of their 
weekly family meetings at each other's houses 
in rotation; which they justly notice, as re- 
sembling the practice of the primitive Chris- 
tians, and as affording a spiritual “ repast” to 
such as wish to feed at the Lord’s table. Not 
that these faithful watchmen had no cause of 
anxiety and grief as to some of those toward 
whom they yearned, and for whose welfare 
the breathing of their spirits went daily up to 
the Father of Mercies. There were such 
causes, and amongst these is specified a de- 
gree of slackness in coming up to the help of 
the Lord, by presenting themselves with their 
brethren before him in some of their solemn 
Yet certainly, on the whole, the ob- 
servations made by one upon the state of this 
society in another land, at about the same pe- 
riod, may be said to apply with equal truth to 
Scotland. ‘‘In those days the meetings of 
Friends were more eminently favoured with 
Divine Power, as they lived more devoted to 
Christ, and consequently more abounding 
with his love flowing in their hearts. Those 
happy men and women left the Lord’s vine- 
yard, (through their faithful labours with the 
Divine blessing upon them,) well fenced and 
clean, (having gatheied out the stones there- 
of,) and abounding with the excellent fruits 
of the Holy Spirit of Christ.” 


From the Sunday School Journal. 
PARAPHRASE. 


Stand in awe, and sin not: commune with your own heart 
upon your bed, anc be still. Psalm iv. v. 4. 
When round thy pathway joy’s fair waters flow, 
And in the brilliant sunbeam brightly glow, 
Ah! oft retire from pleasure’s sparkling rill, 
Tarn to the fount within—and there be s/ill! 


When friendship’s soothing words sweet charms im 
part, 

When partial praise twines softly round the heart, 

Ob! gently check that heart’s tumultuous thrill, 

Stand thou in awe—turn inward—and be still! 


When some small cause of mental discord reigns, 
When wounded self, or injured pride complains, 
Repress each troubled thought the soul cauld will, 
And in thy bosom’s solitude—ve siill ! 


When sorrow all the scene has called her own, 
And oft thou feel’st a pilgrim, sad and lone, 

Then calmly leave to heaven each outward ill, 
Turn to thy inward home—and then—be s(ill ! 


There shalt thou converse find for ever sweet, 
And feel from every foc a safe retreat; 
There shall thy soul a faithful guardian view, 
Whose counsel ever nigh, is ever true : 
O! may that counsel guide thee in the road 
Which leads the soul, progressive, to its God ! 

A. W. M. 


Youth is the time in which modesty and enter- 
prise ought chiefly to be found; modesty suits well 
with inexperience, and enterprise with health, and 
vigour, and an extensive prospect of life—Johnson. 


Marariep, at Friends’ meeting house at Marlbo- 
rough, the 2d of 7th month, 1834, Witt1am Minarp, 
of New Palts, to Kesta Youne, daugliter of Alexan- 
der Young, deceased, both of Cornwall Quarterly 
Meeting. 
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For “ The Friend.” | quiet ; so that I cleared my conscience to the! friend Richard Clayton, preaching the glad 

GEORGE WHITEHEAD. people ; for the Lord stood by me, and so pre-| tidings of salvation to an honest-minded peo- 

(Continacd tiem gage 30.) served and defended me by his power and! ple, who were earnestly enquiring after the 

About the time of his imprisonment in| merciful providence, that I got scarce any| Lord and his blessed Truth. « I well remem- 
Norwich Castle, the Parliament of England| harm by all their stoning me; but thereby) ber,’ says he, “in what manner the Lord 
issued a proclamation containing many just| they showed what fruit their minister, my op-| opened my heart and enlarged me in gospel 
sentiments respecting liberty of conscience,} poser, had brought forth by his busy, envious| testimony toward these people. It was to 
but while it professed a spirit of toleration! opposition against us.” | bear witness to the universal love and grace 


towards some dissenters, it promised no re-| Early in the year 1654-5 he was released| of God, the light of Christ in every man, and 


. , ° . . } ; ; ; 
lief to the persecuted Quakers. ‘They were} from imprisonment, for which he expresses) to turn their minds thereunto, that they might 
most unjustly classed with the ranters, whose 


his gratitude, acknowledging the special hand| come to know God’s teachings, and be brought 
principles and practices they had always dis-| of Divine Providence therein ; but returning) into the new covenant dispensation, wherein 
avowed and testified against—and were deem-| a short time after to visit some of his brethren| al] the Lord’s people are taught of Him, even 
ed unworthy of enjoying any additional liber-| who still remained in bonds, he was appre-| from the least to the greatest, and witness his 
ty or exemption from the cruel sufferings|hended and taken before the mayor, who| law written in their hearts, and his spirit in 
they endured. ‘To this proclamation George} again committed him and detained him above| their inward parts.” 
Whitehead published a reply, signed by him-| three weeks, without any pretence of trans-) At Mendlesham meeting, George Fox the 
self and two of his fellow prisoners, in which| gression or colour of law against him.) younger,a Suffolk man, being then lately 
he vindicated the Society of Friends from the| Among the sufferers at Norwich was Chris-|come out of the parliament’s army in Scot- 
calumnious charges made against it, and|topher Atkinson, who made profession of land, was convinced of the principles of 
boldly asserted the great principle of liberty of}the principles of Friends, but not keeping} Friends, joined the Society, and afterward 
conscience to all Christian professors. His| humble and steadily following the leadings| became an eminent minister of the gospel. 
narrative thus proceeds— of the Spirit of Truth, he got into high no-| Hardships and abuse were the common lot 
“ Besides our hard usage, and the severity| tions and waxed wanton against Christ, to the| of Friends in those days, whether at liberty or 
of our confinement, to add affliction to our| great grief of his brethren. George White-|in prison. John Lawrence, of whom mention 
bonds, one Sampson Townsend, by trade @| head and Richard Clayton falling in com-| has before been made in this memoir, as be- 
weaver, who had taken upon him the habit} pany with him at a friend’s house, whitlier he| ing convinced by George’s ministry, was sum- 
and place of a priest, in Austin’s parish in| had been permitted to go, took him aside pri-|moned to the meeting of the Independents, 
Norwich, published a book or pamphlet] vately, “and seriously admonished and cau-| where he had formerly been a member, to an- 
against us, to defame us, after we were com-|tioned him, which, says George, he could|swer sundry accusations exhibited against 
mitted to prison, as being in Norwich jail|scarcely hear without appearing offended and| him, and to give his reasons for leaving their 
for errors and miscarriages, as deniers of the| in a passion—whereupon I was jealous what|Church. George Whitehead accompanied 
Word of God, and the Scriptures, &c. but his| might befal him, and a stop came over my|him, and toward the close of the interview 
envy and falsehood were publicly detected.| mind secretly, that I had not freedom after-| attempted to speak to the people. His ac- 
Nevertheless after Townsend removed to| ward to visit him in prison. He had been|count of the transaction is as follows, viz :— 
Repham, I having a meeting in that town, he| over much noticed by some weak and indis-| ‘In the fear and dread of the Lord, I stood 
came to oppose me, but made little work of|creet persons, and set up above his place to|up to declare a few words among them, but 
it; for he was manifestly confounded, not|his hurt.’’ His unwillingness to receive and| they quickly pulled me down, and by force 
acknowledging the Word to be before the] profit by the friendly counsel of hisconcerned| held me down in the pew where we were ; 
Scriptures, but asserting them to he the valy} brethren, was a prelude to further departures,|and some of their proud women that were 
Word of God; which was his old objection} and soon after he fell into open iniquity,—of| near us, expressed their rage and envy against 
against us when in Norwich prison, for our} which G. W. observes— me in particular; and some of their church 
testimony to Christ’s being the Word, which} ‘* When I heard of his foul miscarriage, it}forcibly haled and pushed me out of the 
was in the beginning, &c. At that meeting] brought deep sorrow upon me, even unto so-|steeple-house, and exposed me to a rude mul- 
I told him, the Word of the Lord came unto} litary mourning and tears for Truth’s sake,|titude, who stood ready to lay violent hands on 
the prophet, saying, &c. ‘and these are the}and our poor innocent Friends, who had|me; and they pushed and haled me away 
words of Jeremiah to whom the Word of the} lately received the Truth ; being sensible that through the streets and market-place of the 
Lord came,’ Jer. i. 1. both would greatly suffer, and be reproached|city, sometimes throwing me down upon the 
«So that the Holy Scriptures or writings,| thereby ; however the Lord relieved me after| stones, whereby 1 was bruised; though the 
are or contain the sayings or words of the/a little while, and laid it the more upon me|hurt I got thereby, the Lord was pleased to 
Eternal Word, that is, of God and Christ, as|to labour and travel about in those parts, to} remove in 2 short time. They followed and 
given and revealed unto his servants, prophets,| strengthen the weak, to help and comfort the| encompassed me, pushing me along, roaring 
and ministers: holy men of God spake as they| feeble, to vindicate the blessed Truth and|and shouting, until I came near to the city 
were moved by the Holy Ghost, 2 Pet. i. 21.] Way thereof, and to exalt and set the same| gate, called Giles’s gate, next to a little pas. 
What John was commanded to write, were the} over the head of all deceit and wickedness] ture ground ; at the upper end whereof I saw .. 
true sayings of God, Rev. xix. 9. But of} and backsliders, and such as turn into the pol-|a great house, where the Lady Hubbard dwelt; 
Christ he saith, his Name is called ‘ the Word| lutions of the world; well knowing and re-| upon the sight whereof I was in a great strait, 
of God,’ verse 13. And I think it is no| minding Friends and others, that the Truth] and at a stand in my mind, the tumult being 
slighting, much less contempt of the Holy|is the same, and never changes, and ought| great about me, whether I should then go out of 
Scriptures, to own them either as the words|not to be blamed; but such who turn their|the city in order to go toward Wramplingham, 
or true sayings of God, without giving them} backs on it, are condemnable ; and judgment|to John Lawrence’s, or whether I should turn 
the same name or title, which more properly|follows them. And it was the Lord that] up toward the said great house ; desiring the , 
belongs to Christ or God. stood by me in that service, and by his power| Lord to direct me at that instant. Heretpon 
“ After our discourse at the said meeting at|helped and strengthened me, to strengthen|I considered that if I should then turn out of 


























































Repham, as I was riding out of the town, the|and help many ; so that the scandal took the|the city into the highwa Wramp- 
word of the Lord came upon me, to warn the|less effect to do hurt or mischief in those|lingham, I might be in lose my 
people in the street to repentance, &c. who| parts: glory and dominion to our God and/life by that violent, tumul pany that 
(for no other cause) evilly intreated me, by|the Lamb, for ever and ever!” were then about me; and it be the less 


stoning me in a furious manner; insomuch| Being released from his second imprison- 
that I could scarcely get my horse to stand, or| ment at Norwich, this diligent labourer in the 
abide in the place where J declared the Truth| Lord’s work travelled through various parts 
to them, until they became more calm andjof Norfolk and Suffolk in company with his 


regarded, or taken notice of; and therefore if 
I must lose my life, it would be better to die 
where my testimony was to be borne within 
the city of Norwich, and where my persecu ii 
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tion was begun, rather than by the tumult 
without the city, or abroad in the field; for I 
was given up to suffer what violence the Lord 
might permit them to do unto me. 

**On which consideration [ immediately 
turned up to Lady Hubbard’s, the tumultuous, 
raging company continuing still about me ; by 
whose shouting the lady’s chaplain, Dr. Col- 
lins, as he was afterwards termed, and most 
of the family, came out to see and hear what 
was the matter of such a great noise, and why 
such a mob came before the house ; and they 
beheld me that I was the person beset and per- 
secuted. 

“The chaplain understanding what | was, 
undertook to discourse with me, first by way 
of interzogation, concerning the same Spirit 
which the apostles of Christ had ; if [ had the 
same Spirit? I owned that in measure I par- 
took of the same Spirit, though I would not 
equalize my degree of attainment to theirs. 

** When he perceived how tumultuous and 
rude the company about had been against me, 
he questioned why I did not quiet or quell 
them, or supposed I might, if I had the same 
spirit or power the apostles had. I answer- 
ed him, that the apostle Paul himself desired 
the Church of the Thessalonians to pray for 
him, that the Lord would deliver him out of 
the hands of unreasonable men, for all have 
not faith. He was therefore sometimes in the 
hands of unreasonable men, when in tumults ; 
and the Lord delivered him out of their hands. 
While we discoursed, my persecutors stood 
silent, as in a ring, end heard us, on the sub- 
jects before related ; our discourse held but 
a little while, 1 suppose about half an hour. 

‘Inthe mean time came a soldier or trooper, 
with his sword by his side, and perceiving 
me to be the person persecuted and watched 
by that rude company, as | withdrew he came 
to me, and said, he would go along with me, 
and guard me to my quarters, or lodgings ; and 
laying his hand upon his sword, commanded 
the mob to stand off, to make way. So I was 
quietly rescued, and he went along with me 
to my dear friend Thomas Symond’s house in 
the city. 

« I saw it was of the Lord that I was put in 
mind to draw toward that house, when I was 
in such a strait in the tumult as before re- 
lated ; and that a stranger should be at last 
stirred up to rescue me out of the hands of 
such unreasonable men, as had beset and 


. abused me with violence. I have often been 


thankful to God for his merciful providence 
in that deliverance. 

“ The said soldier who took such care to 
rescue me, afterward came into Society with 
the people called Quakers, wherein the Lord 
showed mercy to him; his name was Robert 
Turner, of Lynn. I knew not that he was 
the fhan that rescued me till twenty-five years 
after, when I was again prisoner in Norwich 
castle, with more Friends, in the year 
1680. 

“In th 







isons and jails were made 
aces of refuge and safety 
to us, from the fury of the tumultuous mob ; 
although we met with but hard usage in those 
places of severe confinement, many times 


enone notorious criminals; and although I 
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suffered both in tumults and imprisonments, | but solemn call of the Saviour of the world: 
by hard usage in them, the Lord helped and|« Repent ye and believe the Gospel.” When 


sustained me by his divine power and good- 
ness, so that I was not weary of his service, 
nor my spirit faint in my sufferings. The 
grateful remembrance of his goodness, and 
lively sense of his love to my soul in those 
days, still live and remain upon my spirit; 
praised be our God for ever and evermore !” 


Reflections on the Importance of a Religious 
Life, offered to the younger members of the 
Society of Friends. 


My dear Friends,—Having often felt a 
lively interest in your present and future hap- 
piness, and this feeling of Christian solicitude 
continuing, I venture to offer for your accept- 
ance a written testimonial of brotherly love. 

It is my earnest desire, that under a sense 
of the infinite value of your immortal souls, 
you may be induced frequently to meditate on 
the things of eternity; seriously to ask your- 
selves whether you are, in humility and faith, 
seeking earnestly for the help of the Holy 
Spirit, to live in the pure and filial fear of 
God, and to keep his commandments. The 
inward convictions of the Spirit of Truth, and 
that knowledge of the will of the Most High, 
which he has mercifully granted through the 
Holy Scriptures, will, I trust, prepare you to 
admit the important truth, that man is ina 
fallen state, and that he cannot restore him- 
self into the Divine favour; that without pu- 
rity and holiness, without a thorough change 
of heart and of the affections, without a death 
unto sin and a new birth unto rightecusness, 
you cannot in this life enjoy that real, sub- 
stantial peace which comes by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, nor hereafter partake of the joys 
which are to be bestowed on the righteous. 

The Lord Jesus Christ declared himself to 
be the way, the truth, and the life; that no 
man cometh unto the Father but by him. He 
further said, ‘“* No man can come to me, ex- 
cept the Father, who hath sent me, draw him.” 
The drawings of this infinite love are afforded 
through the operation of the Holy Spirit on 
the human mind, convincing of sin and at- 
tracting the soul unto Christ. How inex- 
pressibly important then is it, that the gentlest 
influence of this heavenly visitant be follow- 
ed; that we accept the offered reconciliation, 
through that blessed and all-sufficient Re- 
deemer, whom God in his perfect wisdom and 
love hath provided. ‘God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish but have everlasting life.’’ Our bless- 
ed Saviour bare our sins in his own body 
upon the tree: “he was wounded for our 
transgressions: he was bruised for our ini- 
quities: the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him: and with his stripes we are heal- 
ed.” He was delivered for our offences, and 
was raised again for our justification: there- 
fore being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

I intreat you in Christian love, to accept 
in simplicity these sacred truths with believ- 


ing hearts. Bear in mind, at the same time, 
my dear younger friends, the comprehensive 






















he sent forth his disciples, they preached that 
men should every where repent. ‘“ Repent 
ye, therefore, and be converted, that your sins 
may be blotted out.” Come in faith unto 
the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of 
the world ; bearing in mind his gracious pro- 
mise, “ Him that cometh unto me I will in no 
wise cast out.” Take his yoke upon you, 
learn of him, then shall you find rest unto 
your souls. The evil propensities of the na- 
tural heart, the temptations and allurements 
of the devil, and the associates to whom some 
of you are exposed, powerfully attract many 
to the path of worldly enjoyment and pleasure. 
But be induced to believe, nay, are not some 
of you convinced by experience that it is so, 
that the burden of sin is grievous? “ The 
wages of sin is death ;” “ to be carnally mind- 
ed is death ;”’ death to the enjoyment of that 
life which is hid with Christ in God, death and 
misery in the world to come; whilst “ the 
gift of God is eternal life:” “to be spiritually 
minded is life and peace :” godliness has the 
romise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come. 

The work of religion is indeed an indi- 
vidual work : it is that which no man can per- 
form for another. We must each give an ac- 
count of his own deeds at the judgment-seat 
of Christ, whether they have been good or 
bad. ‘All things are naked and opened 
unto the eyes of him with whom we have to 
do.” 

Our Lord himself hath taught us the duties 
which we are each of us to fulfil. “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind.” “ Enter ye 
in at the strait gate: for wide is the gate and 
broad is the way that leadeth to destruction, 
and many there be who go in thereat, because 
strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find 
it.”” This same blessed Teacher, Christ Jesus 
himself, hath, however, given us this gracious 
assurance, “ Ask and it shall be given you: 
seek and ye shall find: knock and it shall be 
opened unto you.’ Come then, in prayer 
unto God, through Him who is our ever bless- 
ed Mediator and Advocate : spread your cause 
before the Lord; ask counsel of him; pray 
for the forgiveness of your sins for Christ’s 
sake, for the help of his Spirit to keep his 
whole law; thus you will be led to accept in 
faith, these precious promises of the Lord of 
life and glory. ‘He, the Spirit of Truth, 
dwelleth with you, and shall be in you.” “If 
a man love me he will keep my words, and 
my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him and make our abode with him.” 
«“ When he, the Spirit of ‘Truth, is come, he 
will guide you into all truth.” The apostle 
Paul saith : “ As many as are led by the Spi- 
rit of God, they are the'sons of God.” “ Here- 
by,” saith the apostle John, ‘we know that 
Jesus Christ is in us, by the Spirit which he 
hath given us.” 

Look steadfastly unto him as the light of 
the world and the life of men. Fervently de- 


{sire that he may be your Shepherd to guide 
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you, your Bishop to watch over you, your| certain truths of Holy Scripture ought ever to 


High Priest to present you unto God. LEar- 
nestly pray that he may be pleased to baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost and with fire—that 
he may, by the power of his grace, cleanse 
your hearts from all impurity, and by the 
fire of his judgments burn up all within you 
that is contrary to his divine nature ; thus pu- 
rifying the soul, and rendering it meet to par- 
take of the blessedness of those who shall see 
God. In the progress of this work many are 
the conflicts which are passed through, many 
are the humiliations which are experienced ; 
but as these are patiently endured, as you 


be contemplated. 

Conversion, regeneration, justification and 
sanctification, are spoken of in Holy Scrip- 
ture as essential to our salvation. Be assured, 
therefore, that they are needful for each one 
of you; pray that you may so pass from na- 
ture to grace, as really to become the children 
of God. Be cautious, however, of hastily or 
superficially pronouncing, concerning your- 
selves, that this great change is wrought in 
you, and exercise no less care in attempting 
to determine this of others. ‘ Giving all dili- 
gence, add to your faith virtue ; and to virtue 


humbly yield yourselves to the immediate| knowledge; and to knowledge temperance ; 


guidance of the Holy Spirit, a sense of pardon 
is granted, the soul is sustained by the Com- 
forter, the fruits of self-denial are produced, 
love to God and love to man increase, and a 
hope and trust in the availing intercession of 
our Holy Redeemer are afforded, which the 
world can neither bestow nor destroy. 


and tc temperance patience ; and to patience 
godliness ; and to godliness brotherly kind- 
ness ; and to brotherly kindness charity :” re- 
membering, and a blessed assurance it is, that 
“if these things be in you and abound, they 
make you that ye sha!l neither be barren nor 
unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 


Christ, in his unutterable love, has set us} Christ.’’ 


an example that we should walk even as he 
walked. He is emphatically described as 
holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sin- 
ners. May you seriously contemplate the 
high character set forth in each of these 
terms; and ask yourselves whether you are 
really pressing after it. If not, with what 


The true believer in him is often remind- 
ed, to his own humiliation, that in us, that is 
in our flesh, dwelleth no good thing; that all 
our fresh supplies of wisdom and strength 
come from above; and that we ought from 
day to day to be pressing after that blessed 
state, in which we may humbly trust that 


hope can you look forward to the final day of| Christ is known to be unto us wisdom and 
retribution. May I feel the force of these re-| righteousnes, sanctification and redemption. 
flections, whilst thus, in love, offering them) The further you advance in the Christian life, 


to your serious attention. 


the more will you be brought to see, that such 


Great is the privilege of knowing that we|is our high calling of God in Christ Jesus; 
have not a High Priest who cannot be touch-| and at the same time, such is the corruption 
ed with a feeling of our infirmities ; but who; of the human heart, and its continued prone- 
having been tempted in all points like as we} ness to sin, that there is an unceasing need to 
are, yet without sin, is able to succour those| maintain the warfare by obeying the sacred 
that are tempted. It is true wisdom often to| charge, * Work out your own salvation with 


call to mind the contradiction of sinners) fear and trembling,’ 
which the Lord Jesus endured, and that for) the subjoined declaration, “ for it is God who} 


the benefit of each one of us. He was de-| worketh in you both to will and to do of his 
spised and rejected by men ; a man of sor-| good pleasure.” 


rows and acquainted with grief. Meditate 


The most experienced Christians have to} 
upon the narratives recorded by the Evange-| acknowledge that salvation is the free and un-| 
lists, of the insults and cruel mockery that| merited gift of God. 


> in thankful reliance on! 


the wolf is about two fect six inches before, and two 
feet four inches behind; and the length of the body, 
from the tip of the muzzle to the beginning of the 
tail, three foet eight inches. The cubs of the wolf are 
born with the eyes shut; the female goes with young 
sixty-three days; in these respects exactly resembling 
the dog. The average duration of their life is from 
fifteen to twenty years. 

The great resemblance between the wolf and the 
dog has been frequently remarked; and some na- 
turalists consider them of the same species. The po- 
lar voyagers state that they had often much difficulty 
to distinguish the dogs of the Esquimaux from the 
wolves; and yet, notwithstanding this external re- 
semblance, there is a very essential difference in 
their characters, and the dog and the wolf are, in all 
circumstances, the natural foes of each other. Cap- 
tain Parry, in the Journal of his Second Voyage, says, 
“ A flock of thirteen wolves, the first yet seen, crossed 
the ice in the bay from the direction of the huts, and 
passed near the ships. They so much resemble the 
Esquimaux dogs, that, had it not been for some 
doubts among the officers who had seen them, 
whether they were so or not, and the consequent 
fear of doing these poor people an irreparable injury, 
we might have killed most of them the same evening, 
for they came boldly to look for food within a few 
yards of the Fury, and remained there for some 
time.” Again, he says in his Journal, a few days 
after, “ These animals were so hungry and fearless 
as to take away some of the Esquimaux dogs in a 
snow-house near the Hecla’s stern, though the men 
were at the time within a few yards of them.” These 
dogs set up a fearful howl at the approach of a wolf; 
and, in speaking of the resemblance between the two, 
it should be mentioned that wolves have not the 
bark of a dog, but only a howl; and, as the Esqui- 
maux dog also does not bark, this, and the other cir- 
cumstances of close resemblance, have led to the 
conclusion that this animal is no other than a do- 
mesticated wolf. 

The following passage in “ Sir A. de Capel Broke’s 
Travels,” while it illustrates the enmity of the wolf 
to the dog, seems to show that the latter may be 
himself deceived by the resemblance to his own spe- 
cies. “I observed on setting out from Sormjole, the 
last post, that the peasant who drove my sledge was 
armed with a cutlass; and, on enquiring the reason, 
was told that, the day preceeding, while be was pass- 
ing in his sledge the part of the forest we were then 
in, he had encountered a wolf, which was so daring 
that it actually sprung over the hinder part of the 
sledge he was driving, and attempted to carry off a 
small dog which was sitting behind him. During my 
journey from Tornea to Stockholm, I heard every 
where of the ravages committed by wolves, not upon 


“Not by works of} the human species or the cattle, but chiefly upon the 


were offered to him, of his treatment before righteousness which we have done, but ac-| peasants’ dogs, considerable numbers of which had 
Pontius Pilate, of the agony which he under-| cording to his mercy, he saved us, by the 


went in the garden of Gethsemane, of the ig-| washing of regeneration, and renewing of 


nominious death which he suffered without!the Holy Ghost; which he shed on us abun- 
the gates of Jerusalem. And for what pur-|dantly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” 
pose? To purchase eternal life for us. And| What a blessing it is to be permitted to attain 
who was it that thus humbled himself unto} to a well-grounded hope, that having sought, 
death, even the death of the cross? It was) earnestly and honestly sought, to live accord- 
none other than the Son of God. He who} ing to the will of God, we shall be accepted 


|been devoured. I was told that these were the fa- 


vourite prey of this animal; and that, in order to 
scize upon them with the greater ease, it puts itself 
into a crouching posture, and begins to play several 
antic tricks to attract the attention of the poor dog, 
which, caught by these seeming demonstrations of 
friendship, and fancying it to be one of his own spe- 
cies, from the similarity, advances towards it to join 
in the gambols, and is carried off by its treacherous 
enemy. Several peasants that I conversed with 
















































was in the beginning with God, and who was/of him, in and through our blessed Saviour,! mentioned having been eye-witnesses of this cireum- 
God ; who is described by the prophet as the} not having on our own righteousness, but! stance.” The animosity of — dog to oo Sere 
mighty God! who is declared by the apostles} being clothed with the righteousness of Christ. | 9° mt ee SS aamel iame ‘as be - 
to be “ God over all, blessed for ever ;” “ the} May this, my dear young friends, be the happy aie i wee with the most daring ardour, regard- 
true God and eternal life.”’ What greater) attainment of every one of you. less of his greater physical strength. 
proof could our Heavenly Pather give of his (To be continued.) Wolves are cruel and cowardly animals, with a pe- 
love than to send his beloved Son to seek and == culiarly sinister expression of eapaienaaie Thy fly 
to save that which was lost; to raze man THE wonr. in oe nr ae 
who is by nature dead in trespasses and S108,! ‘The essential characteristics of the common wolf villages, and destroy any person they meet. It is 
out of his fallen state. What clearer evidence may be thus described :—the tail straight; the hide| said of them, as of several other beasts of prey, that 
is there of the iniquity and the guilt of sin,| of a grayish yellow, with a black oblique stripe on| when they have once obtained the taste of human 
than that he who ordereth all things in per-| the forelegs of those which are full grown, and the| blood, they give it the peice other. Very 
fect wisdom, saw meet thus to provide for our! °yes oblique. The ancients had an opinion that the fearful accounts are on record of the ravages com- 
: . neck of the wolf was all of one solid bone; but we! mitted by wolves, when in hard weather they asso- 
redemption. May we humbly meditate on 


; ; need not say that this is one of the many opinions| ciate in immense flocks. So lately as 1760, .sach 
these things, with that deep reverence and/py which their ignorance on points of very common | terror is said to have been excited in France by the 


gratitude with which these mysterious but/|know!cdge is demonstrated. The average height of| ravages of wolves, that public prayers were offered 
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336 THE FRIEND. 





nnn nn nnn renner rereeeeseeeeeeerreeeeeeee cesses 
for their destruction. The following statement from | that every day would bring us some relief, 
CEE ee ee ca REED + __|and ftom extreme reluctance to abandon these 
“We passed the remains of two red-deer, lying at the | SEVENTH MONTH, 26, 1834. children, who have become endeared to us by 
bases of perpendicular cliffs, from the summits of | ee their docility and strong attachment to the 
which they had probably heen forced by wolves. school. Application has been daily made for 
These voracious animals, which aro inferior in speed} We call the attention of our readers to a|the admission of others, but it has now become 
ee wc nc nay See document which we always publish with satis-|our painful duty to reject them.” The plain 
plains are Neral m9 by saudeiienn cliffs. While the | ction: the annual report of the Warden of|truth of the case is, that without a speedy re- 
deer are quietly grazing, the wolves assemble in| the Eastern Penitentiary. We know from fre-|plenishment of the funds, this humble but 
great numbers; and, forming a crescent, creep slowly | quent observation and enquiry how judicious|really valuable and engaging charity must be 
towards the herd, so as not to alarm them much at) the administration of the prison has been, and | relinquished. Shall such a result be suffered 
ao seeemen Sine a it is with no small degree of thankfulness|to take place? We sincerely hope not. 
their retreat across the plain, they move more quickly, | hat we thus witness the complete success of | Much has been said about the squalid poverty 
and with hideous yells terrify their prey, and urge|Our penitentiary system. We regard it as|and wretchedness—the moral degradation of 
them to flight by the only open way, which is to-|one of those great advances in the career of|a large portion of our numerous coloured po- 
wep ete wh yaen pert Py many | eed a — civilization, the value of which cannot be|pulation, and the necessity of devising means 
ee ate acne vues an those that are be.|{ully appreciated, except in its remote and/for its improvement. What expedient so free 
fore. The wolves thon descend at their leisure and|Complicated results. The simple fact that|from exception, or more full of promise, than 
feast on the mangled carcasses.” there is not a weapon of destruction within|thus to take charge of and cherish these 
The gentleness of wolves in confinement seldom |the walls of the prison, and that there will be| tender plants, and train them, ere the taint of 
continues after they are full grown: they generally |no occasion for any when the cells are all te-|evil example has been received, to habits of 
appear to acquire a fear instead of a love of man,/ nanted—the proof which is thus given of the| order and to the love of virtue? 
power of mild yet firm restraint to control} Persons disposed to contribute to this ob- 
the fiercest and most desperate spirits—must |ject, are requested to forward their subscrip- 
secure an ascendancy to the pacific spirit in| tions to Cornelia Davidson, Walnut above 

























































which manifests itself in a morose and vindictive im- 
patience. ‘The cowardly ferocity of their natures is 
with difficulty restrained by discipline: they are not 
to be trusted. And yet there are instances of wolves 
having been domesticated to such an extent as to|the administration of penal justice throughout | 10th street, or to Sarah H. Yarnall, 12th, be- 
exhibit the greatest attachment to man—as great 88 / the world, of lasting and important influence. | low Chesnut street. 
can be shown by adog. M. F. Cuvier gives a very W es Oe, a tates abel 
interesting account of a tame wolf which had all the} ‘¥€ May point to the very interesting state- 
cbedience towards and affection for his master, which |ment of the warden respecting the manner in 
the most sagacious and gentle of domostic dogs could} which the minority of most of the prisoners 
possibly evince. He was brought up in the same|has been passed, as full of instruction. We 
manner as a puppy, and continued with his original have only to add, that out of fifty-five pri- 
owner till he was full grown. He was then presented h b disch d h 
to the Menagerie at Paris. For many weeks he was |SONers who have been discharged up to the 
period of this report, one, who had served a 
single year, has been again convicted and re- 
turned to the penitentiary, and another, an 
old convict, is now in the penitentiary of 
Maryland. ‘Two others are known to have 
returned to bad courses. No unfavourable 


quite disconsolate at the separation from his master, 

who had been obliged to travel; he would scarcely 
accounts have been received respecting any 
of the others, and many of them, it is known, 


take any food, and was indifferent to his keepers. 
are endeavouring to retrieve by an honest and 


At length he became attached to those about him, 
and he seemed to have forgotten his old affections. 

industrious career, the characters they had 
lost. 































A friend, in the way of occasionally receiv- 
ing new publications from England, has kindly 
handed us a copy of a pamphlet, which came 
by the last packet to this city from Liverpool. 
It is an address to the younger members of the 
Society of Friends, by Josiah Foster, and is 
dated 12th of 5th month, 1834. We have per- 
used it with unqualified approbation, and con- 
ceiving it to be fraught with pertinent counsel, 
adapted as well to the state of things here as 
in England, and in a style calculated to be 
pleasing, we have concluded to republish it 
entire. It is divided into four parts, conve- 
nient for separate insertion, the first of which 
will be found in our present number. The in- 
terest felt by our readers will not be diminish- 
ed by the information, that the author is the 
Friend whose name is so familiar as affixed 
several years successively to the London Ge- 
neral Epistle. 


His master returned after an absence of eighteen 
months: the wolf heard his voice amidst the crowd 
in the gardens of the menagerie, and, being set at 
liberty, displayed thg mast violont joy. Again wae 
he separated from his friend; and again was his 
grief as extreme as on the first occasion. After three 
years’ absence, his master once more returned. It 
was evening, and the wolf’s den was shut up from 
any external observation ; yet, the instant the man’s 
voice was heard, the faithful animal set up the most 
anxious cries ; and the door of his cage Leing opened, 
he rushed towards his friend—leaped upon his 
shoulders—licked his face—and threatened to bite 
his keepers when they attempted to separate them. 
When the man left him, he fell sick, and refused all 
food ; and from the time of his recovery, which was 
long very doubtful, it was always dangerous for a 
stranger to approach him. He appeared as if he 
scorned any new friendships. 


The wolf still continues to infest the northern re- 


A year ago, or more or less, we were in- 
duced to call the attention of our readers to 
the situation of the Infant School for coloured 
children in this city. We learn from the ma- 
nagers that this praiseworthy institution has 
been sustained since that period, principally 
by means of donations received soon after that 
notice, together with a small legacy left to 

: ; the institution, under circumstances peculiar- 
gions of Europe, and those countries where dense ly interesting. A coloured woman, a slave 
forests are not yet cleared. It was extirpated much but wh df h os + fi d 
earlier in England than in any other country o. Eu- ut who escaped irom her macter, an foun 
rope. Ancient chronicles state that, in the tenth \aN asylum ina respectable family in this city, 
century, King Edgar attempted to extirpate those|had by industry and thrift collected sufficient 
animals in England by commuting the punishments | to pay her master the price of her freedom; 
for certain crimes into the acceptance of a certain and to purchase a small house. which she left 
number of wolves’ tongues from each criminal ; and, P desk d Th sid f 
in Wales, by converting the tax of gold and silver to an aged coloured woman. » renews 6 
into an annual tribute of 300 wolves’ heads. In after |her small estate she appropriated towards the 
times their destruction was promoted by certain re-|support of the coloured infant school. Part 
wards, and some lands were held on condition of de-| of the amount was paid more than a year ago, 
stroying the wolves which infested the parts of the }- : 
kingdom in which they were situated. In 1281, se to prevent the threatened necessity 
theso animals troubled several of the English coun- |f Closing the concern at that period for want 
ties, but after that period our records make no men-|O0f funds. The remainder has been received 
tion of them. The last wolf known in Scotland was | within a few days; but even this resource is 
killed in 1680, and in Ireland one was killed in| pow exhausted, and the managers have it no 

longer in their power to meet the current ex- 
penses. ‘‘ We have gone on,” says one of 


1701. 
them in a note to the editor, “ in the hope 


A stated meeting of the Female Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends in 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be held 
on the 3ist inst., at 4 o’clock, P. M., at the 
Depository, No. 50, North Fourth street. 

8th month, 25th, 1834. 

Wanted, at the Haverford school, several 
efficient women to assist in the business of 
the family—one accustomed to baking is par- 
ticularly desirable. Apply by letter or other- 
wise to Samuel! Hilles, on the premises. 


The committee who have the care of the 
boarding school at Westtown, are in want of 
a teacher to take charge of the boys’ mathe- 
matical school—also, a well qualified female 
teacher for one of the girls’ arithmetical 
schools. Apply to Thos. Stewardson, Arch st. 
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